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The American Annals of the Deaf 


The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF was founded in 1847 at the American 
School for the Deaf in Hartford, Connecticut, by the members of the faculty of that school, 
which is the first free public school for the deaf in America. Although the journal received 
the approval of the administrative school authorities, the periodical was first entirely 
* sponsored by the members of the faculty. After two years the ANNALS was discontinued 
for some months but was revived by the members of the Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf in their first meeting in New York, N. Y., in 1850. 


In June, 1861, the publication ceased because of the War Between the States, inas- 
much as the membership of the Convention was made up of northerners and southerners 
in almost equal proportion. In September, 1868, the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE 
DEAF resumed publication with the editorial offices on Kendall Green, in Washington 
D. C., where it has since remained. 


The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF is the official organ of the Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, which was organized in 1868, and of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, founded in 1850. According to the 
Library of Congress it is the oldest educational publication in the United States still in 
existence. It is also the oldest journal on the education of the deaf in the world. 


The ANNALS is published five times a year, being issued in September, November, 
January, March, and May. The subscription price is $4.00 a year, payable in advance. 
If five or more copies of the ANNALS are sent to one address, the subscription price is 
$3.50 a year. Single numbers sell for seventy-five cents, except for the January number 
which sells for $2.00. Back issues are available for 1847, 1848, 1849, 1857, and from Sep- 
tember, 1868, to the present. Indexes for 1847-1875, 1876-1885, 1886-1895, 1896-1905, 
are available at $2.00 each. Indexes for 1906-1915, 1916-1925, 1926-1935, 1936-1945, 
1946-1955, were issued as regular numbers of the ANNALS and may be purchased for 
$2.00 each. All back issues prior to 1940 sell for $1.00 each. All requests for subscrip- 
tions or for back numbers should be addressed to Editor, AMERICAN ANNALS OF 
THE DEAF, Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 


Printed by Intelligencer Printing Co., Lancaster, Pa. Editorial office: Gallaudet 
College. Washington 2, D. C. Entered as second class matter at the Post Office at 
Lancaster, Pa., November, 25, 1953. Acceptance for mailing at the special rate of 
postage provided for in the act of February 28, 1925, authorized June 25, 1932. Sub- 
scriptions made payable to the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF may be sent to the 
Editor, Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 

THE AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF is published bi-monthly during the school 
year, appearing in the months of January, March, May, September, and November. 
The subscription is $4.00 a year, payable in advance; January number, two dollars a 
ore numbers otherwise, 75 cents each. The subscription for foreign countries 
is $4.20 a year. 
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CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF 


Thirtieth Regular Meeting 
Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 
OCTOBER 5-10, 1958 


+ 


Pratt, Hudgins, A. Crouter, McClure, Hester, Schunhoff, 


First Row (Left to right) : 
Tillinghast, Roth. 


Second Row: J. Crouter, N. F. Walker, L. Walker, Sparks, Cloud, Grace, Allen. 
Third Row: Abernathy, Wallace, Tegeder, McLaughlin, Phillips, Siders, Griffin, Smith, 


Fourth Row: Ambrosen, Kline, Harrison, Parks, Brill, Hoffmeyer, Graunke, Quigley, 

Newton, Shinpaugh, Luebke. = 
Fifth Row: Clatterbuck, Gainey, Peeler, Galloway, Boatner, O’Connor, Reay, Klein. = 
Sixth Row: Costello, Giangreco, Milesky, Connor, Doctor, Leard, Scouten, Stelle, 

Bellhorn, Lane, Bartley, Pemberton. 
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AMERICAN ANNALS 
OF THE DEAF 


Vol. 103 November, 1958 No. 5 


Announcements 


The 39th regular meeting of the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf will be held at the Colorado School for 
the Deaf and Blind, Colorado Springs, Colorado, June 28—July °3, 
1959. 

Edward R. Abernathy, President 
Sister Rose Gertrude, Secretary 


The 34th Annual Convention of the American Speech and 
Hearing Association will be held at The Hotel New Yorker in 
New York City, Nov. 17-19, 1958. 


The 37th Annual Convention of The Council for Exceptional 
Children will be held at the Hotel Ambassador, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, April 7-11, 1959. 
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CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


Thirtieth Regular Meeting 
Clarke School for the Deaf 
Northampton, Mass. 
October 5-10, 1958 


Huco F. SCHUNHOFF, Ed.D. 


Secretary, Conference of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf 


MEMBERS PRESENT 


Edward R. Abernathy, Ohio School 

Sister James Agnes, C.S.J., Boston School 

William Allen, Wyoming School 

Lloyd A. Ambrosen, Maryland School 

Thomas R. Bartley (Rev.), De Paul Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
E. B. Boatner, American School, West Hartford, Conn. 
William E. Bragner, Beverly School, Boston, Mass. 
Richard G. Brill, California School, Riverside 

Robert S. Brown, Mississippi School 

Marvin B. Clatterbuck, Oregon School 

Daniel T. Cloud, New York School, White Plains 
Patrice Costello, Crotchet Mountain School, Greenfield, N. H. 
Alan Y. Crouter, Mystic Oral School, Mystic, Conn. 
John Yale Crouter, Rhode Island School 

J. G. Demeza, Ontario School 

i s Leonard M. Elstad, Gallaudet College 

be Virgil W. Epperson, Washington School 

J. Jay Farman, Austine School, Austine, Vermont 
eh. James H. Galloway, Rochester School, Rochester, N. Y. 
ib ieee John A. Gough, The Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 
John F. Grace, Texas School 

ae W. Lloyd Graunke, Tennessee School 

Nathan P.Harris, Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 
Lloyd A. Harrison, Missouri School 


of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 
Ben E. Hoffmeyer, North Carolina School 
Kenneth F. Huff, Wisconsin School 
Charles M. Jochem, New Jersey School 
John A. Klein, Lutheran School, Detroit, Mich. 
Thomas K. Kline, Illinois School 
Archie F. Leard, "Saskatchewan School 
Melvin W. Luebke, Lutheran School, Mill Neck, N. Y. 
William J. McClure, Indiana School 
Harriet F. McLaughlin, P. § #47, New York City 
A. S. Myklebust, South Dakota School 
S. A. Newton, Georgia School 
Clarence D. O’Connor, Lexington School, New York, N. Y. 
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Marshall S. Hester, New Mexico School, President, Conference 
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Roy G. Parks, Arkansas School 

Egbert N. Peeler, North Carolina School, Raleigh 
Frances I. Phillips, Newark Day School, Newark, N. J. 
George T. Pratt, Clarke School, Northampton 

Howard M. Quigley, Minnesota School 

Edward W. Reay, Idaho School 

Stanley D. Roth, Kansas School 

Genevieve M. Ryan, St. Joseph’s School, New York, N. Y. 
Hugo F. Schunhoff, West Virginia School 

Joe R. Shinpaugh, Jr., Virginia School 

Bruce R. Siders, Michigan School 

S. Richard Silverman, Central Institute, St. Louis, Mo. 
Carl F. Smith, North Dakota School 

Fred L. Sparks, Jr., Central New York School, Rome, N. Y. 
Roy M. Stelle, Colorado School 

Edward W. Tillinghast, Arizona School 

John M. Wallace, Florida School 

William L. Walker, South Carolina School 

W.M. Whitehead, Virginia State School, Hampton 


HONORARY MEMBER PRESENT 
Powrie V. Doctor, Gallaudet College 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS PRESENT 


Walter Bellhorn, Evangelical Lutheran Institute, Detroit, Mich. 
Sister Mary Carl, C.S.J., Boston School 

Leo E. Connor, Lexington School, New York City, N. Y. 

Joseph Giangreco, Iowa School 

D. E. Kennedy, Ontario School 

Richard K. Lane, Florida School 

Robert W. Tegeder, Utah School 

Elizabeth F. Titsworth, New Jersey School 

N. F. Walker, South Carolina School 


GUESTS PRESENT 


Dorothy S. Allen (Mrs.), New Jersey School 

Raymond Carhart, Northwestern University 

Edith G. Cuddy, St. Joseph’s Institute, New York 

Keith E. Gainey, Cleveland Day School 

Barbara Griffin, Rochester School, New York 

William G. Hardy, Johns Hopkins University 

Ira J. Hirsh, Central Institute 

Clarence V. Hudgins, Clarke School 

Eldon K. Jerome, N.I.N.D.B., N.I.H. 

Joseph P. Lord, Children’s Medical Center, Boston 

Russell William Magna (Mrs.), Clarke School 

Romaine Mackie (Mrs.), U. S. Office of Ed., Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare 

Samuel D. Milesky, Wisconsin State Department of Education 

Marjorie ©. Magner, Clarke School 

Mary E. Numbers, Clarke School 

Cecelia Pemberton, Institute of Logopedics, Wichita, Kansas 

William A. Philbrick, Jr., Massachusetts State Department of 
Education 

John E. Radvany, New Jersey School 

Edward L. Scouten, Gallaudet College 

Boyce Williams, U. 8. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
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REPORT ON 
PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES 


toy M. STELLE, M.S., Superintendent 


Colorado School for the Deaf and the Blind 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Chairman, Committee to Study the Question 
of Enlarging Conference Membership 


The Conference of Executives of American Schools for the 


Deaf, meeting in Jackson, Miss., in 1956, authorized the presi- 
dent of the Conference to appoint a committee to study the possi- 
bility of enlarging the membership of the Conference. This 
committee made a report at the Conference meeting in 1957, in 
Knoxville, which recommended enlarging the membership to 
include admini-!:ative assistants, assistant superintendents, 
principals and supervising teachers. This report was accepted 
at that time, and the president was then authorized to appoint 
a committee to work on incorporating in the content of the 
Knoxville Conference committee report the proposed constitu- 


tional change. 


The Conference, in session in Northampton, Mass., voted to 
publish the committee report on the constitutional change con- 
cerning membership in the American Annals of the Deaf, to 
be voted upon at the next regular meeting of the Conference, 


PRESENT CONSTITUTION 


Article 3. MEMBERS 
Section 1. Active member- 
ship in this organization 
shall be limited to executive 
heads of schools for the deaf. 
Section-2. Associate mem- 
berships may be granted to 
principals of schools on rec- 
ommendation of the executive 
heads of such schools. 
Section 3. An _ associate 
member may participate in 
the deliberations of the meet- 
ing but may not vote unless 
representing his schoo] in the 
absence of its executive head. 
Section 4. Honorary mem- 
bership may be conferred at 
any meeting of the organiza- 
tion by a majority vote of the 
active members present, such 
membership to continue until 
terminated by withdrawal or 
vote of the active members. 


which will be in June, 1959, in Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTION 
Article 3. MEMBERS 
Section 1. Active member- 

ship in this organization shal] 

be limited to executive heads 
of American schools for the 
deaf. 

Section 2. Associate mem- 
berships may be granted to 
administrative assistants, as- 
sistant superintendents, prin- 
cipals and supervising teach- 
ers in those schools which are 
eligible for conference mem- 
bership upon the recommen- 
dation of the executive head 
of the school. 

Section 3. An _ associate 
member may participate in 
the deliberations of the meet- 
ing but may not vote unless 
representing his school in the 
absence of its executive head. 

Section 4. Honorary mem- 
bership may be conferred at 
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Honorary members will not 
be required to pay dues and 
shall not have the right to 
vote. 


Section 5. Active members 
shall pay dues as prescribed 
by the by-laws. Only mem- 
bers whose dues are paid 
shall have the right to vote. 


Article 4. OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers of 
the Conference shall be a 
president, a vice-president, a 
secretary and a_ treasurer. 
The officers together with six 
active elected members shall 
constitute the Executive 
Committee. 


Section 2. Immediately af- 
ter the adoption of this con- 
stitution there shall be 
elected by ballot a president, 
a vice-president, a secretary 
and a treasurer each for a 
term of three years. In addi- 
tion two other active mem- 
bers shall be elected to the 
executive committee for a 
term of three years to re- 
place those present members 
whose terms expire in 1948. 


any meeting of the organiza- 
tion by a majority vote of the 
active members present, such 
membership to continue until 
terminated by withdrawal or 
vote of the active members. 
Honorary members will not 
be required to pay dues and 
shall not have the right to 
vote. 


Seetion 5. Active members 
and associate members shall 
pay dues as prescribed in the 
by-laws to be in good stand- 
ing. Only active members 
whose dues are paid shall 
have a right to vote except 
as provided in Section 3, Ar- 
ticle 3. 

An associate member shall 
at his pleasure and upon pay- 
ment of dues continue as an 
associate member as long as 
he holds the office held when 
he became an associate mem- 
ber. 


Article 4. OFFICERS 
Section 1. The officers of 


the Conference shall be a 
president, a vice-president, a 
secretary, and a _ treasurer. 
The officers, together with six 
active elected members and 
the immediate past president, 
shall constitute the executive 
committee. 


Section 2. At the first reg- 
ular meeting of the Confer- 
ence, immediately after the 
adoption of this Constitu- 
tional Amendment there shall 
be elected by ballot a presi- 
dent, a vice-president, a sec- 
retary, and a treasurer, each 
for a term of 2 years. In ad- 
dition two other active mem- 
bers shall be elected to the 
executive committee for a 
term of three years whose 
terms expire in 1960. Newly 
elected officers shall take of- 
fice on July first, immediately 
following their election. 
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PRESENT By-LAWS 


D. Annual dues shall be 
$5.00 or such amount as is 
recommended by the Execu- 
tive Committee and approved 
by the Conference. 


Officers and Committees 


A. Only members in good 
standing shall be eligible to 
election or appointment on 
committees or to hold office. 
Vacancies shall be declared 
in the event that an irregu- 
larity-in this respect shall be 
noted. 


PROPOSED By-LAWS 


D. Annual dues shall be 
$20.00 for active members 
and $5.00 for associate mem- 
bers or such emount as is 
recommended by the Execu- 
tive Committee and approved 
by the Conferer :e. 


A. Only active members in 
good stanuing st.all be eligi- 
ble to hold office. Only active 
members or associate mem- 
bers in good standing s4all 
be eligible to arpointment on 
committees. Vacancies shall 
be declared in the event ir- 
regularity in this respect 
shall be note2 
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ON IMPROVING THE TEACHING 
OF LANGUAGE* 


ALICE STRENG, M.A., 


Director of Special Education 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Those of us who learned to talk when we were toddlers take 
our native language completely for granted. It is so much 
a part of our lives, of our thoughts, and of our interaction 
with others that we cannot imagine ourselves being unable to 
communicate with our fellow beings. Only by taking a trip to 
a foreign country where no one speaks English can one begin 
to get the feel of the isolation, the frustration and the utter 
helplessness that accompanies the inability to communicate. 
Unfortunately, we who hear cannot take even an imaginary 
trip into the soundless world of little deaf children, where no 
language or very little exists. If we could, perhaps we might 
gain an appreciation of the pitfalls involved in learning lan- 
guage without hearing it. What we do know is that the teaching 
of language to deaf children is a most difficult task, and that 
as teachers we have not by any means met the challenge. 

Fusfeld (6) has pointed out that the best graduates of 
residential schools for the deaf in the United States are poorly 
equipped to handle the English language. He observed in their 
written composition a tangled web type of language construc- 
tion in which words occurred in profusion but did not align 
themselves in orderly fashion. Heider and Heider (7) have 
also studied the written language performance of deaf children 
and indicate that their sentences are shorter in number of 
words and in number of clauses. They avoid structures which 
require organization of sentences other than the simple subject, 
verb, object type. No one who has taught deaf children, espe- 
cially older children, for even a year has to be told that they 
find the correct use of verbs and articles to be two of their ~ 
greatest stumbling blocks. We teachers use the Fitzgerald Key, 
the Wing Symbols or the Barry Five Slates, Croker, Jones 
and Pratt, the Buell Outline or the Central Institute for the 
Deaf Outline, and the Natural Method, and still our students 
continue to misuse English to the extent that ordinary com- 
munication, as we sometimes think of it, is almost impossible. 

Actually little or no specific research information is available 
to us concerning the development or the use of language by 
deaf children, so we must turn elsewhere, at least for the 
present, to get a better understanding of language. We must 


* Presented at the Spring Meeting of the Teachers of the 
Deaf, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, May 2, 1958. 
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look beyond our own profession for help. But where can we 
go for useful information? I suggest that we turn to the fields 
of the teaching of foreign languages, descriptive linguistics, 
and of psychology. 

Although we cannot assume that the learning of language by 
deaf children is entirely analagous to learning a foreign lan- 
guage we may be able to profit from what has been learned about 
the teaching of foreign languages. During the last war the 
Armed Forces Institute found it necessary .to prepare a great 
many men to speak foreign languages in a short time. Tradi- 
tional methods of teaching language were not meeting their 
needs, so a great deal of study and research went into the teach- 
ing and learning of foreign languages at that time. Incidentally, 
the older methods used in teaching foreign languages closely 
parallel those used in teaching the deaf. We speak of the 

“Grammatical Method and of the Natural Method in teaching 
deaf children. Foreign language teachers also speak about these 
very same methods. Their literature describes them as follows: 

~The Grammatical Method is characterized by learning rules of 
grammar with examples, by making an analysis of short read- 
ing selections and by translation from one language to another. 

This method often employs disconnected unnatural sentences for 

drill and presents rules of grammar and generalization at the 
expense of the development of skills and correct usage. 

~The Natural Method or Direct Method uses the speaker’s own 

language, though the approach to the new language is oral. 

Reading aloud, inductive grammar study, and the use of com- 

position based on reading or familiar experiences is the basis 
for this method. ‘The Natural Method assumes that a person 
can learn a foreign language much in the same way that a child 
learns his native tongue, that is, by exchange of questions and 
answers and pantomime and repetition of the teacher’s speech, 
rather than by formal study of grammar. However, it is pos- 
sible that in this method the teacher in his presentation may do 
too much talking, and if care is not taken the conversation often 
lacks organization. Guin, late in the 19th century, presented a 
so-called psychological method. He considered the verb the most 
important part of th= language and worked out a plan whereby 
vocabulary coula ‘« learned through a series of sentences built 
around daily activities or practical experiences, such as getting 
up in the morning, eating, going shopping, and visiting the 
doctor. This gave a bit more organization to the method. 

Dramatization and liberal use of pictures and objects made 

possible the learning of a large vocabulary in a comparatively 

‘short time. (3) This procedure has a familiar ring, doesn’t it? 
Tlie next method to be described is one not so familiar to us. 

It is called the Language Control or Simplification Method. It 

was devised by I. A. Richards, the author of Basic English, (10) 

and his associates. You may have seen the booklets, Spanish 

Self-Taught Through Pictures, French Self-Taught Through 
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Pictures, English Through Pictures. (11) This method is not a 
“so-called “Natural Method”. In it the structures and the vocabu- 
lary to be taught are very carefully contiolled and arranged 
according to well-defined principles. It advocates the selection 
of a small but very carefully chosen vocabulary, and the in- 
clusion of all of the working parts of speech, that is, those 
which are used with greater frequency in English than others. 
With the small vocabulary of about 850 words a great many 
expressions are taught. Grammar is taught by minimizing the 
number of structures used and introducing each structure in 
its right place and ideal order. The vocabulary is useful for it 
inclules those items which the learner can use as quickly as 
possible, and those which best prepare him for the instruction 
which follows. 

This method draws on modern research especially that con- 
cerning the redundant qualities of English. English is highly 
redundant in that it uses many more symbols per message than 
would be necessary if all symbols were used equally often. For 
instance, words like “of”, ‘the’, “at’’, “that”? and “very” make~ 
up about one-third of the total words used in an ordinary 
English conversation. In brief, the Simplification Method 
chooses the working parts of speech and together with vocabu- 
lary of high frequency uses them in different combinations to 
express almost any concept. We may consider this method anv 
advance over the others just described, in that it is based upon 
linguistic research. 

The last method is the Linguistic Method, the one developed 
during the war and used by the Armed Forces Institute. Lin- 
guistic research in the past twenty years has developed special! 
techniques of descriptive analysis which select the funda- 
mentally significant matters of structure and sound from a 
bewildering mass of detail which make up spoken language. 
The linguist describes language as a system of arbitrary vocal 
symbols by means of which a social group cooperates. (1) 
The written language is considered as merely a symbolic repre- 
sentation of these sounds. The Linguistic Method’stresses learn- 
ing the sound system of English, together with its intonations 
patterns. It is an oral method.” We could say much on this 
subject but we will have to defer a detailed discussion of it 
until some later date since we wish to focus our attention on 
what we can learn about the patterns of English at this time. 

Language learning to the linguist does not mean mastering a 
certain vocabulary, for mastery of words is never complete even 
for native speakers. Growth in the knowledge and meaning of 
words takes time and experience. There are no short cuts to 
learning vocabulary but it is possible to attack the problem of 
learning vocabulary efficiently and systematically. Linguists” 
believe that the chief problem in learning a new language is the 
mastery of the sound system, and the second the mastery of the 
features of arrangements of words of the spoken language. 
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These patterns of form and arrangement are the grammar. A 
sufficient though limited vocabulary is of course necessary to 
operate these structures. In other words a person has learned 
a language when he has mastered the sound system and then 
made the basic arrangement of utterances a matter of automatic 
habit. Again, we will not concentrate on learning of vocabulary, 
but rather on the structure of English. 

We may ask what it is in particular that modern linguists 
have discovered which is especially helpful to the teaching of 
English as a foreign language. Beginning with the work of 
the late Leonard Bloomfield (1) of Yale in 1938, and followed 
by Charles Fries (4) of the English Language Institute of the 
University of Michigan in 1952, there has been a veritable 
revolution in our concept of English structure. The funda- 
mentals of grammar accepted as gospel for twe hundred years 
are today no longer valid. Perhaps the one generalization which 
stands out above others is this: meaning is derived from struc; 
ture. A knowledge of form and — is just as necessary 
to express meaning as are words themselves. In fact, words 
do not mean much if they do not appear properly structured. 
Second, meanings are also expressed by forms of words. The 
words of our language are joined together by function or struc- 
ture words which constitute the third device of English gram- 
mar. Only after we have recognized the arrangement of words 
in patterns do we get a clue to their meaning. Take this sen- 
tence, “The grupple swoped into the jenk as bytley as a gimbled 
lox, only to friggure that some birty jiggs had stimped the 
chern all over again”. Although all the words except the struc- 
ture words are unfamiliar, the sentence does make some sense. 
You know that a grupple swoped somewhere in some way only 
to find that some other creature had done something all over 
again. The arrangements of the words tell you what happened, 
not the words. Of course we must have a vocabulary that is 
meaningful in order to understand the sentences that we speak 
but unless a person understands the patterns and arrangements 
of our language he cannot derive any meaning from them. 

In 1954 Paul Roberts of San Jose State College, in California, 
published what I considered an excellent book, Understanding 
Grammar (12). It is a traditional English grammar. However, 
in 1956 he published a more exciting one called Patterns of 
English (13) in which he very clearly and concisely presents 
English from the point of view of the descriptive linguist. He 
himself came around to this viewpoint grudgingly, but in the 
light of linguistic research he felt he could no longer support the 
traditionist’s point of view. I would like to present to you some 
highlights from Roberts’ Patterns of English in order to illus- 
trate how a new linguistic grammar explains our language, in 
the hope that your curiosity will be aroused and that you will 
read it thoroughly. 

Roberts utilizes the vocabulary of the old grammar which 
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we know but attaches new meanings to the old terms. When he 
speaks about nouns he includes words that pattern like nouns. 
Pronouns fall into this class. When he speaks of verbs he in- 
cludes words that the traditionists call gerunds, participles and 
infinitives, but he excludes auxiliaries from this class of words. 
Adjectives, on the other hand, are only words which pattern, 
like “big”, “honest”, and “unusual”. They are not anything 
that modifies a noun. Neither “prancing” nor “circus” is con- 
sidered an adjective in the phrase “the prancing circus horse”. 
Adverbs include only those words which pattern, like “often”, 
and “slowly”, in the sentence, “She often walks slowly”. Words 
like “very” are thought of as intensifiers rather than as adverbs. 
The outline you have in your hand is a very brief abstract of 
Roberts’ exposition of English Structure. According to Roberts, 
words in English can be classified as belonging to a form class 
or a structure group. Words belonging to a form class occur 
regularly in the same patterns or in the same positions. There 
are four classes containing a total of many thousands of words. 
The words making up these classes shift from one class to 
another. They can be recognized by formal signs and signals. 

There are about a dozen or more structure groups containing 
about two hundred words in all, whose main function is to make 
the structure of sentences clear. They make up about one-third 
of the total words we use. “The” and “of” are the most fre- 
quently written words in English. The structure groups may be 
delineated as follows: determiners, which pattern with class I 
words; auxiliaries, which pattern with class II words; inten- 
sifiers, which pattern with class’ III and class IV words; con- 
junctions, which stand between words and function units; sen- 
tence connectors, similar to but different from connectors; 
sentence subordinators; prepositions; question words; and spe- 
cial structure words, such as there, well, hello, yes, listen, please, 
and not. 

Roberts also describes function wnits which are combinations 
of words other than nouns which can appear in the basic sen- 
tence pattern in place of nouns. Modifiers may also be classed 
as function units. 

He describes four basic sentence patterns, three secondary 
sentence patterns, and two with reversal of subject and verb. 
He also outlines request patterns. Simple or expanded patterns 
may be combined by the use of a conjunction or a sentence 
connector to form very complicated sentences. All English sen- 
tences are composed of pairs of structures. These are called 
pattern parts. As a whole, each sentence has two pattern parts 
working against each other. Each of these parts in turn has two 
parts. Each of these two has two parts, and so on down to the 
word unit. Even complicated sentences consist of a few familiar 
patterns repeated and combined in different ways. 

In order to make these special arrangements of English auto- 
matic, Charles Fries in Teaching and Learning English as a 
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Foreign Language (5) says that this requires full cooperation 
of the student and unrelenting practice ne matter if the final 
result desired is only to read the language. The mastery of 

_the fundamentals of the language, in other words the structure 
and the sound system, must be through speech for speech is 
the language. #ries doubts that anyone can really read a lan- 
guage without first mastering it orally. I wonder how many of 
us agree with this statement@ 

Fries advocates selecting those patterns for the productive 
level which are useful and functional. For instance, he recom- 
mends that the “going to” future be the one taught for use rather 
than the will and shall form because it is more flexible. It can 
express past tense as well as future tense, in “They were going 
to visit us but did not’? more simply than in the sentence, “They 
were about to visit us but did not”. Qn the recognition level the 
most frequently used structures must be taught if a person is 
to understand what is being said to him. And so he sets forth a 
program which is based upon a careful description of the essen- 
tial features of English. (5) 

Research tells us that the length of time necessary for 
developing language habits in individuals depends upon (1) 
the complexity of the material, (2) the learning ability of the 
student, (3) the interest and the experience of the student, (4) 
the relation of the new material to old, and (5) the conditions 
under which the learning takes place. The ultimate of learning 
a language is student participation, for a language never func- 
tions for an individual until it becomes a habit. (2) 

The teaching of the language to deaf children demands a 
careful reappraisal of our methods and procedures. This is 
where the psychologist comes in. To help us evaluate our 
techniques of presenting language we will now turn to psy- 
chology to see if we can gain some insight into how language is 
learned. 

Psychologists themselves have divided opinions on how learn- 
ing takes place. There are as many as ten theories of learning. 
These may be generalized to two main approaches, thie asso- 
ciation theory and the-field theory. Very briefly, the latter 
suggests that perceptual configurations leave a trace on the 
brain and that some need, such as thirst, provides the oppor- 
tunity to use the information and causes it to be applied rele- 
vantly in a situation where the solution is determined by insight. 
This theory does not attempt to explain the details of language 
learning as the association theory does. Association adherents 
have conducted extensive animal experiments and have then 
applied their theories to human behavior. ‘The association 
theorist proposes that for every response there must be a 


* [Many educators of the deaf in the United States believe 
that it is impossible for some deaf pupils to learn language orally 
and must acquire language through other means of communica- 
tion, such as writing or manual methods—Ed.] 
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stimulus. A simple illustration should serve to clarify this point 
of view which incidentally is supported by George Miller in 
Language and Communication. (9) A rat is taught to eat from 
a tray. This is done by presenting him with a tray (the 
stimulus) on which there is food. His response is his approach 
to tu2 tray. Automatically the food, now visible on the tray, 
becomes the stimulus, and his seizing of the food, the response. 
During this procedure a stimulus-response bond is said to be 
developed. Much more complicated patterns can be presented 
to rats. For instance, a rat is taught to push the lever which 
spills food pellets onto a tray. A chain of stimuli and responses 
are set up, each automatically leading to the next, until the 
solution of the problem is reached. Each part in the process 
may be elicited in isolation. The association theory seems fairly 
plausible when you apply it to language learning. For instance, 
normally hearing children learn one word at a time and usually 
one meaning of a word at a time. The recall of either word or 
meaning seems to be automatic with no great insight being 
necessary to use the word. Words seem to be acquired through 
the setting up of rather rigid stimulus-response bonds/ 

The strengthening of an association between a stimulus and. 
a response occurs whenever a series of stimulus-response units 
lead to a reward. This is called reinforcement. In verbal 
behavior the chain of stimulus-response associations involves 
not a single organism as in the rat experiment but a criss-cross 
back and forth between at least two persons. Verbal behavior, 
therefore, becomes a form of social behavior which develops 
out of stimulus-response associations that depend on another 
organism for their reinforcement. For instance, if a child says, 
“Wah” and no adult pays attention to him it goes unnoticed and 
is not reinforced. If the adult provides water as well! as ap- 
proval, it reinforces the response and it tends to occur again 
and again when the child wants water. However, if the parent 
should continue to reinforce the “wah” response indefinitely it 
is doubtful that the child would learn to say “water”. There- 
fore, the parent stops reinforcing the “wah” and requires that 
the word “water” be said before reinforcement is given. Re- 
sponses have no reward associated with them unless another 
person cooperates. A listener, though important in a verbal 
situation, does not exhibit verbal behavior insofar as he only 
listens. The listener has the job of reinforcing the speaker’s 
behavior. Verbal responses are most likely to be elicited when 
there is a need on the part of the speaker to say something. 

Secondary reinforcement occurs when a stimulus is associated 
with a reinforcement. It is found to have some reinforcing 
properties when presented alone. This is illustrated in a situa- 
tion when a mother says to a child, “Naughty boy”, and the 
child reacts by crying. How is it possible for words which have 
no punishment value in themselves to elicit a response which 
one might expect from a primary stimulus such as _ physical 
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punishment. In human beings secondary reinforcement is a very 
effective way of controlling behavior and seems to be one which 
is very easily established. 

Let us now look for a moment at concept development as. 
viewed by the stimulus-response theorist. Concepts develop 
slowly. For instance, the concept of “roundness” is developed 
through the building of many stimulus-response bonds. A child 
may see balls, coins, circles and the like and be able perceptually 
to discriminate round objects from square ones. He must, how- 
ever, have experienced roundness many times before he can 
really form a concept about it. It is possible to teach a rat not 
to go to certain doors marked with circles by punishing it every 
time it does. The rat’s responses are based on some mechanism 
akin to abstracting in human beings. Certain elements in the 
situation which occur consistently and which are stable, are 
the clues to the rat’s response. The rat connects the punishment 
with the circle and reacts negatively to it. The stability of the 
environment leads to concept development. But does a rat know 
that a circle is round? Actually, not until a verbal symbol is 
attached to a concept can we be sure that a human being learns 
a concept. Words are needed to designate concepts. One of our 
most important jobs as teachers of the deaf is to connect verbal 
symbols to unverbalized abstractions that children may be 
making. 

To go on, stimulus-response bonds must continue to be rein- 
forced to insure automatic responses. They must be strengthened 
through practice. Much has been written on this subject so I 
shall not go into it in any detail except to say that without 
reinforcement the bonds tend to weaken and forgetting takes 
place. We all know how our own deaf children forget language 
over week-ends, to say nothing about summer vacations. 

Before we leave the subject of learning theory we should 
speak about extinction. Extinction of a bond follows when 
a stimulus is presented but the response is not reinforced. If 
one wishes to extinguish a faulty stimulus-response bond, or to 
get rid of a bad habit, the stimulus is presented but the response 
is not rewarded. If a child has not learned the correct use of a 
word it becomes necessary to extinguish the incorrect use and 
begin the reinforcement of a correct response. This, however, 
cannot be done by a simple straightforward approach. Let us 
take our rat again and teach him to react to a thousand cycle 
tone. We find that he also responds to tones of 900 and 1100 
cycles. We continue to condition him and eventually narrow 
the response to the 1000 cycle tone by presenting the 900 and 
1100 cycle tones but not reinforcing them. In the process of 
extinguishing the 900 and 1100 cycle tones we have also par- 
tially extinguished the 1000 cycle tone. Therefore, we have to 
reinforce the 1000 cycle tone. In eliminating incorrect responses 
we must start over and over again with the eventual outcome 
a correct response sufficiently reinforced to make it automatic. 
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yin summary, the association theory states that for every 
response there must be some stimulus. Whenever a series of 
units of stimulus-responses leads to a reward the association 
between the stimuli and the responses are strengthened. When 


_a stimulus is strongly related to a response which leads to a 
reward the stimulus itself takes on the character of a reward 
| and can be used to strengthen the other response units. When 
‘no reinforcement is given the response, this response becomes 


less and less frequent and may even die out. 

Now let us see whether the general procedures that have been 
devised in foreign language teaching might be applied to teach- 
ing the deaf together with some sound psychological principles 
just mentioned. 

1) We must establish with deaf children the fact that lan- 
guage is a social process. We will be wise to capitalize on the 
idea that needs can be satisfied through communication by 
means of language. The language we teach deaf children should 
be useful. How better can children’s needs be satisfied than 
through the acquisition of useful language. Incidentally, this 
has great implications for the curriculum. 

2) I believe that the most important items of language have 
to be selected and arranged and taught in a properly related 
sequence suitable to the age, background and interest of children. 
A haphazard approach leads only to confusion. Some attempts 
have been made by teachers of the deaf to work on form pat- 
terns. Sister Jeanne d’Are in the January 1958 Volta Review 
(8) discusses her method of patterning English. In the Septem- 
ber 1958 issue of the Annals an article by Mrs. Eleanor Scott 
Thomas of Ohio State School for the Deaf (14) outlines her 
scheme for patterning sentences and I would recommend both 
of these to you as being very worthy of your study. Modern 
linguists describe our language so carefully that we now have 
at our disposal a means for revaluating our language outlines 
and a firm basis for a more scientific approach to teaching 
language. We must not let a day go by without taking stock 
of what we are doing. 

3) Language must be introduced to children in meaningful 
situations so that correct concepts of its use can be established. 
Conceptualization is a process of abstracting certain stable ele- 
ments in the environment. We need words to help us develop 
concepts and the sooner verbal symbols are attached to concepts 
the faster these concepts will grow. We teachers of the deaf 
must be very careful to help the deaf children abstract correctly, 
and then to establish the correct response to the stimulus when 
we deal with verbalization of concepts. As an example, let us 
imagine a class of young children who have learned to say 
“TI hopped”, “I ran’, “I walked”, and the like. The teacher has 
demonstrated what she meant by having walked many times 
and saying “I walked” on completion of the act. The children 
ther walked and were taught to say “I walked”. They practiced 
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this ability until the response was automatic. So far, so good. 
Later, the teacher wanted to have the children learn the use of 
the verb “can”. She had a discussion with the children about 
what they could do. They acknowledged that they could run, 
jump, walk, and the like. The teacher jumped and said, “I can 
jump”. She ran and said, “I can run”. She walked and said, 
“I can walk’. Then she said to a child, “Can you walk?” The 
child said, “Yes”. She then asked the child to demonstrate 
his skill and then say, “I can walk’. This the child did very 
well, and fluently, but the child did not really know what “can” 
meant or at this point when to use “I walked” and “I can walk” 
because no differentiation was made between the activities re- 
quired of the child in the situation in which he said, “I walked”, 
and “I ca.. walk’. In other words, teachers who do not clearly 
abstract the stable elements which go into forming the concept 
in their own minds cannot expect children to do it. The forming 
of clear verbal concepts is really the crux of our problem in 
teaching language to deaf children. In order to help children 
develop correct verbal concepts, teachers themselves must have 
a thorough understanding of the structure of English before 
they can even begin to make clear to children how these struc- 
tures operate in order to communicate meaningfully. This 
means that we ourselves must keep studying and learning all 
that we possibly can about how our language operates. 

4) We must reward the correct responses our children make 
and avoid associating incorrect responses with approval. This 
is not to say that we must scold, punish, or reprimand children 
for incorrect responses. Quite the contrary. We must be clever 
enough to reward a correct response when we hear one. If the 
child mistakes a smile or a nod of pleasure as acceptance of an 
incorrect response it is possible that the incorrect one is re- 
inforced. I wonder if we do not confuse our deaf children often 
in this way and actually reinforce their errors. 

5) In order to strengthen verbal responses we must reinforce 
them and make them automatic. This means practice, and it 
means practice by the children, not by the teacher. The teacher 
is only the listener who serves to reinforce the children’s 
responses. If the teacher talks, it is her stimulus-response bonds 
which are strengthened and not the children’s. In order that 
language patterns become stabilized and automatic and, we hope, 
functional, they must be used by the children. The children 
must do all the talking and writing and not the teachers. 
Teachers had better stop lecturing to children if they want them 
to learn to use language. 

6) It is better to develop correct stimulus-response bonds 
than to try to extinguish incorrect ones, for the process is a 
very complex one. If a child comes up with a sentence such as, 
“I have a sad and a sorry”, the problem for the teacher is not 
to cross out the articles and the verb and tell the child that we 
use “is”? instead of “have”. Rather it is to go back to funda- 
mentals to reteach both the verbs “have” and “be”, to reinforce 
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correct patterns, and to present the incorrect without reinforce- 
ment. This will have to be done repeatedly until correct use of 
the principles has been established. How important it is to teach 
correctly in the first place so that the utter confusion resulting 
for the child is avoided, and the time saved to go on to new 
principles instead of going back to the old. 

7) There must be constant review of all language learned. 
Forgetting is bound to occur if language once learned is not 
reviewed and reinforced periodically. 

8) I have said nothing about the details or the importance 
of the sound system of our language as a carrier of meaning. 
All of us are aware of the value of auditory training in the 
education of deaf children and know how vital just a little 
hearing is in helping children to understand language better. 
I cannot over-emphasize the need for studying this aspect of 
learning English and of incorporating what we can learn about 
it into our teaching of language through the use of hearing aids. 

In summary, only when we as teachers know more about our 
own language and when we become aware of effective methods 
of helping children learn language will we be able to improve 
language teaching to deaf children. 
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BERTHA LEwis, M.S. 


Supervising Teacher 
Rackham School of Special Education 
Eastern Michigan College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


This paper is planned for student teachers who are ready to 
embark on an exciting and sometimes baffling experience—the 
teaching of deaf children at the early elementary level. 

During the final year of teacher training prospective teachers 
of the deaf ask for more and more of the specific techniques for 
teaching deaf children, more on how to develop speech and 
language, more work in auricular training, and more on the 
technique of developing speech reading ability. While mastering 
these techniques is extremely important, their importance need 
not be emphasized to the point where stress on knowledge of 
natural growth and development of children is neglected. 

It is understandable that during the period of student teach- 
ing the prospective teacher of deaf children feels almost over- 
whelmed when faced with the task of teaching her young 
students communication skills and so feels the need of more and 
more special training. However, after training is completed and 
the student is no longer under the guidance of an experienced 
teacher, it soon becomes apparent that the child in a special 
class, just as the child in a regular class, profits from his school 
experiences only to the degree that his physical and mental 
health permit. Special techniques must be altered to meet the 
needs of the individual child, even more than in teaching normal 
children. In any class of children individual differences are 
present. In a typical class of deaf children differences are 
greater; for example, no two audiograms are the same, nor are 
the physical, emotional, and social needs the same. 

In a fairly recent report of the National Conference on Col- 
lege Health Education the topics listed as needing considerable 
emphasis for prospective elementary school teachers were: 


child development 

health teaching methods 

needs and interests of children 
observation and screening procedures 
the school health program 

schoo] health services ’ 


_’ Report of the National Conference on College Health Educa- 
tion, Health Education For Prospective Teachers (January 8-10 
Washington, D. C.) 
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These topics also need considerable emphasis for the prospective 
teacher of special children, especially those dealing with health 
education. Emphasis on these topics in teacher training and 
experiences in these areas certainly provide the beginning 
teacher with greater confidence in her ability to meet the needs 
of individual students. 

Teachers in special education, because they are dealing with 
other than physically normal children, usually are prepared to 
determine and help meet the special health needs of individual 
children; but to a degree they have not been equally prepared 
to meet the general health needs, to plan a school health pro- 
gram, and to learn to utilize school health services. 

“Health education really means health in education; i. e¢., 
conducting the educational process in such a way that optimal 
biological functioning and adjustment of the human organism 
is assured.””’ It includes experiences that contribute to the 
physical, mental, and social well-being that result in healthful 
living. 

The teacher’s role in such a school health program is highly 
important. Frequently it is she who through constant observa- 
tion notes changes in appearance and behavior which lead to a 
physical examination, a trip to the ophthalmologist, dentist, or 
school psychologist. The teacher’s role is not to diagnose but 
to observe; make daily inspections of the children; keep 
anecdotal notes; keep health records up to date; take part in 
screening tests and in general sift out those who need care. 

When defects or disorders of vision, teeth, skin or other parts 
are suspected, the parents should be informed either by the 
teacher or the school nurse or both. The parents should be 
urged to have the child given a thorough examination and to 
have any remediable defects corrected. Children who are unable 
to do the regular school work, fail to get along with their 
classmates, are either extremely aggressive or extremely with- 
drawn, or exhibit unusual behavior problems, are in need of 
help. Usually, initial action toward solving the child’s prob- 
lems comes from the classroom teacher. Administrators, 
parents, professional people active in the school health program 
will share the responsibility of referral and follow up, but the 
teacher never assumes a passive role where the physical or 
mental health of her student is concerned. 

It is important to keep in mind that the fundamental respon- 
sibility for a child’s health rests with the parents, but as a rule 
parents of handicapped children lean heavily on the special 
teacher for guidance. In some instances, parents do not seek 
help where health matters are concerned because of ignorance, 
ignorance that the defect exists in some cases and in others 
ignorance that help is available. 

*Mabel E. Rugen, Ph. D., “Contributions That Teachers In 
The Various Areas of The School Curriculum Can Make to 


Health Education”, Mimeographed, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, (April, 1948) 
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What are some of the things a beginning teacher should know 
and do in order to determine the health needs of her students 
and to have ‘health in education’? 

The first step in determining the health needs of children is 
accomplished through constant daily observation. In a small 
special class this is not difficult. In working with deaf children 
the teacher spends some time alone with each child daily. She 
is able to note a good deal during these periods. When the 
children are in groups, whether at work or at play, close 
observation will reveal many things. It might be wise to keep 
a check list similar to the following. 

A healthy child has: 


an abundance of energy 

is relatively well-coordinated for his age 

clear skin 

hearty appetite 

ability to get along well with his classmates 

Signs that indicate lack of good health: 

blinking, squinting eyes with frequent styes and crusted 
lids 

discolored, decayed teeth 

mouth breathing, constant colds 

pale skin, frequent rashes 

very thin or very fat body, constantly fatigued 

very short attention span 

very aggressive behavior or very shy, withdrawn behavior 

unable to cooperate with classmates 

extremely restless 

constant lack of interest and enthusiasm in school 
activities 

Observations should be a regular daily occurrence. Teachers 
of young deaf children usually make a habit of greeting each 
child individually as he arrives in the morning. It is an excellent 
time to work for spontaneous language, it is also an excellent 
time for an informal daily inspection of a child’s apparent 
physical condition. 

Another step toward proficiency in determining health needs 
of children is in skillful accumulation of records. Usually the 
child’s cumulative health record is a part of his total school 
record. But the teacher’s daily accounts and anecdotal records 
of the child’s behavior along with notations concerning his 
school experiences prove most helpful in determining his health 
needs. Physicians, psychologists, and others who perform health 
services frequently find the teacher’s recorded observations very 
valuable. 

Other than keeping careful note of the child’s health and of 
his health record, the elementary teacher would be derelict in 
her duty if she did not also see that her pupils were fully 
instructed in good health habits. 
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At the elementary level, aside from parent’s responsibility, 
responsibility for health teaching lies almost entirely with the 
teacher. It consists largely in helping children develop desirable 
habits of and positive attitudes toward healthful living.” The 
skillful elementary teacher in health relates her teaching to real 
life experiences, as she does in all other learning experiences. 
For example, the teacher not only points out the desirability 
but sees that children actually wash their hands before mid- 
morning milk and cookies, before lunch, and after using the 
toilet. In demonstrating care of the hearing aid, the teacher 
teaches how to clean an ear mold. When an ear mold gets full 
of wax, sound cannot get through. In this case lack of cleanli- 
ness leads to failure to function, which presents an excellent 
opportunity for the teacher of the deaf to develop concepts in 
health education even at an early level. 

Usually teachers of deaf children have a chart with pictures 
and names posted of the students, the teacher, and other mem- 
bers of the faculty with whom they have some association. In 
an effort to get the children acquainted with the school nurse, 
the nurse should be invited to post her picture on the chart. 
Also, she is usually quite willing, if invited, to demonstrate for 
the class the proper way to brush teeth, to explain the Snellen 
Test, to aid in weighing and measuring the children, and to 
discuss health records and shots. The school nurse can provide 
a good deal of material for health teaching at the elementary 
level. Children at this level are interested in health; they all 
want to grow into big, strong adults. It is not difficult to arouse 
their interest by grasping moments and incidents as they arisc; 
for example, an aevdezf, on the school grounds, or an epidemic 
of colds cr chickenpox. Their interest is intense because they 
are involved. This is the kind of teaching that influences 
behavior and frequently carries over into other areas, especially 
the home. 


“Obviously, teaching health through living healthfully in 
school and through capitalizing upon incidents, effective as 
these methods are, will not completely meet all the needs of 
children and youth. There are many aspects of healthful 
living, many decisions to be made, many ways of acting 
which cannot be lived ordinarily within the school—the time 
one goes to bed or the kind of breakfast one eats, are simple 
examples. It is not realistic to depend upon incidents, or 
even correlations of health concepts with other learning 
interests as they come about appropriately, to cover all the 
concepts and principles of good health. Many of the 
‘incidents’ are unhappy occurrences, such as accidents and 
sickness that, desirably, are to be prevented rather than to 
be used as an excuse for teaching. Surely it would be 


* National Conference For Cooperation in Health Education, 
“Suggested School Health Policies” (Health Education Council, 
New York and Minneapolis) p. 16. 
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foolish to wait until a roomful of children had colds before 
teaching precautions to be taken against infectious 
diseases.’”* 

Entire units pertaining to health can be planned even at the 
early elementary level. An example of this is a safety unit. The 
children can be taken on a trip around the playground and 
the teacher can demonstrate the right and wrong way to use 
the playground equipment. After returning to the classroom 
and having further discussion, the children will enjoy drawing 
pictures of themselves using the playground equipment. They 
might also enjoy drawing safety posters for the halls stressing 
safety on the playground. A trip to the library for books on 
safety should be worked in during the unit along with an 
experience story. As part of the same unit, or as a separate 
unit, safety habits while walking to and from school should be 
considered. In connection with safety in crossing the street, an 
art project which usually is very successful with young deaf 
children is the construction of a safety light. A shoe box serves 
very well for this purpose. During the process of working on 
the unit, film strips or movies on safety should be shown, new 
vocabulary should be listed, and some dramatization should take 
place. Masking tape serves well in marking off streets on the 
classroom floor. The traffic light or safety light—probably a 
better term—and stop and go signs can be mounted rather 
simply by the children. 

A unit on foods can also be worked out successfully for young 
children. It can start with a trip to the farmer’s market. An 
experience story ean be written, and then with pictures healthful 
meals can be planned. With the aid sf sone »arents the unit 
can terminate with a complete breakfast sefved‘her in the 
classroom or in the home of a student. There is not room to go 
into the tremendous amount of speech, language development, 
and speechreading ability that results from this kind of plan- 
ning and teaching. However, it must be quite obvious to the 
well-trained prospective teacher of the deaf that aside from 
teaching desirable habits that contribute to the future well- 
being of the student, she is taking strides in what is usually of 
greatest concern to her, teaching communicative skills. 

The detection and recording of disabilities and the teaching 
of health habits in an effort toward making children healthier 
and more efficient are not very effective if no steps are taken 
to correct conditions contributing to poor health when they exist. 
Toward achieving this goal, it is necessary that the beginning 
teacher learn how to utilize both the school and community 
services. 

Some parents are surprised or displeased when physical and 
emotional disabilities in their children are called to their atten- 

* Elsa Schneider and Simon A. McNeely, “Teachers Contribute 


to Child Health’, (Federal Security Agency—Office of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin 1951, No. 8) p. 35. 
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tion. Teachers, physicians, dentists, nurses, and others con- 
cerned with guidance must work together to help parents under- 
stand the importance of early correction of remediable dis- 
abilities and to help them understand how to assist a child in 
adjusting to and compensating for disabilities which cannot be 
corrected.” A major responsibility of the teacher is to urge 
the parents to do something to help the chiid. 

In order to carry out her responsibilities the beginning teacher 
must be familiar with the school policies and usually the School 
Health Council or Committee is her source of information in 
this area. If the policies are in written form, the beginning 
teacher should have a copy. It is wise, during the first year 
of her teaching, for the teacher to request through the health 


council an opportunity to observe activities in the school and - 


community directed toward the improvement of the health of 
school-age children. In learning how best to utilize community 
services, the school nurse is most helpful. “Teacher nurse con- 
ferences should be regularly scheduled. They are usually most 
valuable if devoted largely to review and exchange of infor- 
mation regarding specific cases of children who seem to be in 
serious need of medical care, follow-up, or special study.’’® 

A conscientious forward-looking teacher will find that in order 
to keep pace with services available in the area of public health, 
just as services in other areas of education, she must subscribe 
to and keep up with current publications. Changes in services 
available are occurring constantly. An example of this is the 
revision of the Michigan Department of Health policy on hear- 
ing aids: that on evaluating the hearing aid, and that on 
furnishing the hearing aid. 

Before summing up the suggestions for a program in health 
training, it seems highly important to comment on the mental 
health of young deaf children. “Perhaps the most important 
mental health factor in the school environment is the personality 
of the teacher. ... The nagging, scolding, sarcastic, domineering 
or emotionally unstable teacher can seriously injure pupils.’ 
Since the deaf child has less defense against this type of teacher 
than the so-called normal child, it would seem that we, as 
teachers of deaf children, must be more concerned with the 
emotional and social environment of our classrooms. 

According to Dr. Edith Meyer of The Children’s Medical 
Center, Boston, Massachusetts, it is in this area that the deaf 
child deviates most from the normal child. 


She says “as the normal baby develops he can be com- 
forted and kept secure even when space and time widens 
between himself and his mother. He learns gradually to 


Tbid., pe 9. 

° National Conference For Cooperation in Health Education, 
“Suggested School Health Policies” (Health Education Council, 
New York and Minneapolis) p. 30. 

* Ibid., p. 12. 
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emancipate himself from her immediate presence. The deaf 
child remains dependent on primitive emotional satisfac- 
tions much longer. He does not like to stay alone in a room; 
he likes to be cuddled, rocked and held. He is often slow in 
toilet training and likes to put objects in his mouth. He 
needs immediate gratification of his needs and may appear 
demanding and unreasonable because he is anxious, cannot 
understand delays and cannot comprehend other people’s 
intentions and explanations. 

“While all these peculiarities may be easy to explain, 
they are in practice often difficult to live with. Parents 
and siblings develop specific ways of dealing with them. 
The impact of parental attitudes is frequently dramatically 
illustrated in the personality development of deaf children. 
Amongst the young deaf children that come to a diagnostic 
clinie one can distinguish two types: we see some children 
that are lively, outgoing, responsive and imitative. They 
are sensitive to expressive gestures. They are alert to 
visual social clues and seem to be in constant effective con- 
tact with those around them. The parents of such children 
are usually delighted with them; they are sure that the 
child understands everything that he sees. Their only con- 
cern is the delay of speech and lack of response to auditory 
stimuli. They communicate with him through gestures and 
vivid facial expressions. Often the child learns spon- 
taneously to read lips some. He is included in all family 
activities. This child usually belongs in a family that is 
accustomed to lively emotional interaction between its 
members. 

“In contrast to this friendly group of young deaf children 
we find others that seem aloof, sober and easily withdrawn. 
They have very little contact with people, do not try to 
get clues from facial expressions and do not seem to expect 
any comfort from interpersonal exchange. They may show 
interest in materials and objects, may quickly learn how 
to put things together, but they are apt to acquire these 
skills through their own manipulations and experimentations 
rather than through imitation. Frequently we find this 
type of child living in a family that largely depends on 
language for interpersonal contact; the parents and siblings 
of these patients are not accustomed to demonstrations of 
affection. They may perhaps know how to express their 
feelings in words but not in gestures. They find it im- 
possible to communicate with their deaf child and profess 
that they do not know what he feels or thinks. They are 
usually suspicious of mental retardation and are deeply 
disappointed. They are apt to become impatient and frus- 
trated when they cannot get their ideas across to the child 
who does not understand them and is only aware of angry 
and insistent facial expressions. He gathers that he is not 
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living up to expectations and finds his experiences and 
interactions with people rarely rewarding and agreeable. 
Thus he develops an aloof and withdrawn attitude and 
becomes more interested in objects than in people. These 
are usually the children who are later rather difficult to 
train because they have to learn first of all to derive 
satisfactions from social exchange and language.* 


The preceding quotation is indeed a lengthy one but it ex- 
presses so well and so completely the fundamental difference 
between the normal child and the deaf child that its inclusion 
seems desirable. 

In conclusion, keeping these differences in mind we see that 
the elementary teacher must attempt to raise the health stand- 
ards of her pupils by the following health program: 


1. She must observe constantly and keep systematic 
recordings of her observations 

2. She must give positive instruction in healthful habits 

3. Through the school nurse and other health agents at 
her disposal she should inculcate in her pupils and in 
the parents of her pupils a knowledge of healthful 
living which utilizes the professional facilities of the 
school and the community 


* Edith Meyer, Ph.D., “Psychological and Emotional Problems 


of Deaf Children”, American Annals of The Deaf, Volume 98, 
Number 5, (November, 1953). 
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THE WORLD CONGRESS OF THE DEAF 
BERLIN—1959* 


FRED ELLMERS, 
Berlin, Germany 


In connection with the Olympic Games for the Deaf in Milan 
last August, the representatives of the organizations of the 
deaf of the world met in general session in Rome. At the same 
time a meeting was held in Zagreb of the socio-political, 
pedagogical, and medical representatives of commissions acting 
for the deaf. The object of this separate conference was the 
study of all the problems arising in the care of the deaf and to 
seek new ways of improving the lot of the deaf of the whole 
world. In these discussions special interest was shown in the 
need for uniformity in the language of signs. 

The president of the Italian association, Ieralla, in his opening 
address in Rome, greeted the representatives of nearly all the 
national organizations. Those of China and Japan were miss- 
ing, but Australia, the United States, Venezuela, and several 
other South American countries were represented. The German 
National Association of the Deaf was represented at the general 
meeting by Messrs. Haerdtner and Ellmers, while the observa- 
tion committee of heads of schools consisted of Director Otto 
Schmachl of Dortmund, Dr. Krueger of Berlin, and Dr. Kroisz 
of Augsburg. 

After the address of welcome by President Vukotic and the 
reports of the secretary, Dr. Margarotto, the Program Com- 
mittee for the next World Congress was asked to report. It 
was decided, however, to await the resolutions adopted at the 
Zagreb meeting. 

It was announced that, as a result of response to a question- 
naire widely circulated by letter, it had been decided that the 
fourth Sunday in September each year would be observed by 
the deaf of the world as “The Day for the Deaf’. On this day 
the public all over the world should hear and read discussions 
of the needs, activities, and abilities of the deaf—in the press, 
over the radio, and on television. It should be the duty of every 
state government to take proper measures to promote the objec- 
tives of this special day. The general secretary of the World 
Congress would give the required directives. 

The question as to where the next World Congress was to be 
held caused dramatic discussion. Spain and Germany had 
extended invitations to the World Congress to hold its next 
meeting in their countries. Spain had offered a written promise 
of 100,000 pesetas if the Congress met in Spain, while Germany’s 


* Translated by Paul Lange, Delavan, Wisconsin. 
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delegates could only repeat the word-of-mouth offers of various 
heads of government departments to give all possible aid. It 
was clear that the Eastern block of states (communistic) feared 
holding the meeting in Spain because they feared Spain would 
refuse them visas to enter the country. While the votes were 
being counted it became clear that Germany would be the victor, 
so the president of the Spanish association arose with tears in 
his eyes to embrace President Haerdtner and declare that Spain 
would withdraw its candidacy. This friendly gesture received 
spontaneous approval of the members and President Vukotic 
had only to announce that Berlin, Germany, was to be the next 
meeting place of the World Congress. President Haerdtner 
thanked the meeting heartily and said that the German Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf would strive in every way to make the 
World Congress in Berlin worthy of those of the past. 

The mayor of Rome received the representatives in the his- 
toric City Hall. His speech and the talks of a number of Italian 
leaders emphasized the fact that much had been done to 
ameliorate the lot of the deaf and that we could look with pride 
on our accomplishments; but still a great deal remained to be 
done, especially in the education of the deaf in Asia and in 
Africa. The speech of the president of the association for the 
blind of Italy received special applause as it was with great 
warmth that the speaker declared that the blind and the deaf 
were tied by a similar fate. The president of the Italian 
republic received the representatives of the various national 
associations of the deaf at his home. Dr. Margarotto interpreted 
for the visitors and thanked the president for his hospitality 
and for his fine expressions of human understanding. 

Germany was not strongly represented in the exhibits of 
deaf artists in the gallery of the city of Rome because of a 
shortage of time. There were a number of pictures by the 
German artist, Henry Varges of Berlin, and sculptures by the 
German sculptor, Paul Arnemann. The German ambassador at 
Rome personally attended the exhibition and praised highly the 
talent of the deaf participants. He also promised aid to the 
Congress to be held in Berlin two years hence. 

The days in Rome are another milestone in the history of 
deaf progress. Old friendships were renewed and new ones 
gained and there was unity in the thought of aiding deaf 
brothers in all countries of the world in the best possible 
manner. 
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Vadex to Volume 103 
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Accomplishments of the Deaf, McClure, 
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CLINICS—continued 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS—See Schools 
Psychological Aspects and Problems of 
Early Profound Deafness, Levine, 
324-347 
Psychological Evaluation in Vocational 
Adjustment, Levine and Safian, 
348-364 
Psychological Implications of Integration 
of Deaf Children With Hearing 
Children, Worthington, 467-472 
PSYCHOLOGY 
—Psychological Implications of Inte- 
gration of Deaf Children With 
Hearing Children, Worthington, 
467-472 
—Formative Influences on the Deaf 
Child and Young Adult, Butler, 
$2-316 


vrute on Personal, Social and Vo- 
ca conal Adjustment to Total 
Deafness: Psychiatric Aspects, 


Altshuler and Rainer, 317-323 
—Psychological Aspects and Problems 


of Early Profound Deafness, Le- 
vine, 324-347 
—Psychological Evaluation in Voca- 


tional Adjustment, Levine and 
Safian, 348-364 
PUBLICATIONS 
—reviewed, 136-144 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


See Schools 


NECROLOGY 
—list, 158-159 

NEW ZEALAND 
-—-schools and classes, 128 


On Improving the Teaching of Language, 
Streng, 553-563 


Q 
QUIGLEY, HOWARD M.—528 


R 
RAINER, JOHN D. 
—and Altschuler, Kenneth Z. 
—Institute on Personal, Social 
and Vocational Adjustment to 
Total Deafness: Psychiatric 
Aspects, 317-323 
Rehabilitation for the Deaf, Kennedy, 
389-392 
Resource Needs of the Deaf and Ways 
to Resolve Them, Williams, 293- 
299 
Request for Exhibit Material, 
People Program, 481 


People to 
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Review of Publications 


REVIEW OF PUBLICATIONS, 136- 
144 
ROUSEY, CLYDE L. 
—and Miller, June 
—and Goetzinger, C. P. 
—An Exploratory Investigation of 


A Method of Improving 
Speechreading, 473-478 - 
S 
SAFIAN, MURRAY Z. 


—and Levine, Edna Simon 
—Psychological Evaluation in Vo- 
cational Adjustment, 348-364 
Saint Joseph’s School for the Deaf, Grant 
Made to, 481 


SALMON, PETER J., 530-531 


SCHOWE, B. M. 
—Deaf at Work, The, 283-292 
SCHOOLS 

- tabular statement of American 
schools for the deaf, October 31, 
1957, 71-121 
—and classes, Canada, 123-127 
—and classes, Australia and New Zea- 
land, 128-129 
—public residential, 71-87 
—public day, and classes, 88-109 
—denominational and private, 110-117 
—and classes for, multiple handi- 
capped, 118-119 
—summary, 120-121 
‘;CHUNHOFF, HUGO 
—Members Present at the Thirtieth Reg- 
ular Meeting, Conference of Execu- 
tives of American Schools for the 
Deaf, Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass., 548-549 
SEAL, ALBERT G. 
—Maximum Use of Community Re- 
sources in the Rehabilitation of 
the Deaf, 414-423 
SIGN LANGUAGE—Sce Manual Lan- 
guage 
SOCIAL 
—Accomplishments of the Deaf, Me- 
Clure, 365-371 
Society’s Attitudes and Popular Con- 
ceptions Concerning the Deaf, 
Greenmun, 372-377 
—Community Obligations to the Deaf, 
Phillips, 378-381 
—Ewperiences in the Community, Phil- 
lips, 382-388 
Society’s Attitudes and Popular Concep- 
tions Concerning the Deaf, Green- 
mun, 372-377 


SPEECH 
—in.schools and classes for the deaf, 


System of Sentence Structure for 


United States 


—How the Deaf Communicate, Speech, 
Fusfeld, 243-254 
SPEECH AND HEARING 
—in clinics, in colleges and universi- 
ties, in hospitals, privately oper- 
ated, in schools for the deaf, in 
medical schools 
—programs by State Department of 
Education 
- programs by State Departments of 
Health 
—programs by State Societies of Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, Inc. 
See January Annals 
SPEECHREADING 
—An Exploratory Investigation of A 
Method of Improving Speechread- 


ing, Miller, Rousey, Goetzinger, 
473-478 

—Factors in Lipreading Deter- 
mined by the Lipreader, Fusfeld. 
229-242 

STATISTICS 


—schools, See January Annals 
STEVENSON, ELWOOD A., 528 
STRENG, ALICE 

—On improving the Teaching of Lav- 

quage, 5538-563 
STELLE, ROY M. 
—Vocational Rehabilitation as Oppor- 
tunity for the Deaf, 424-433 
—Report on Proposed Constitutional 
Changes, 550-552 
the 
Development of Language for the 
Deaf, A, Thomas, 510-523 
SWITZER, MARY E. 
—Foreword, Institute on Personal, Social | 
and Vocational Adjustment to Total | 
Deafness, 207 


TEACHER TRAINING CENTERS 
—Teacher Training Centers, 160-169 
THESES : 
—Doctors’ Dissertations and Masters’ 
on Education of the Deaf, 
151-157 
THOMAS, ELIZABETH SCOTT 
of Sentence Structure for | 
"ts Development of Language 
the Deaf, 510-523 


U 
Under and Counseling the Adult| 
eaf, Di Michael, 393-398 5 


UNITED STATES 
Summary of schools and classes for) 
the deaf, 120-121 
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VOCABULARY—See Language 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
—in public residential schools, 146-149 
—in Public Schools in Canada, 148 
Vocational Rehabilitation as Opportunity 
for the Deaf, Stelle, 424-433 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
—Rehabilitation for the Deaf, Ken- 
nedy, 389-392 
—Understanding and Counseling the 
Adult Deaf, Di Michael, 393-398 
—Cooperative Arrangement Between 
Division of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion and a Private Agency, Alt- 
schulor and Zabell, 399-402 
—Feelings and Attitudes of the Deaf 
Towards Vocational Rehabilitation 
Counselors and Their Programs, 
The, Friedman, 403-408 
—Multiple Handicaps in the Field of 
Rehabilitation, Doctor, 409-413 
—Mawvimum Use of Community Re- 
sources in the Rehabilitation of 
the Deaf, Seal, 414-425 


Zabell 


—Vocational Rehabilitation as Oppor- 
tunity for the Deaf, Stelle, 424- 
433 
WwW 
Who are the Deaf?, Burnes, 224-228 
WILLIAMS, BOYCE R. 
—honorary degree, 530 
Resource Needs of the Deaf and 
Ways to Resolve Them, 293-299 
WORTHINGTON, ANNA MAY 
—Psychological Implications of Inte- 
gration of Deaf Children With 
Hearing Children, 467-472 
World Congress of the Deaf, The, Ber- 
lin, 1959, Ellmers 


Z 
ZABELL, EMIL M. 


—and Altschulor, David 
—Cooperative Arrangement Be- 
tween Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation and A Private 
Agency, 399-402 
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NEBRASKA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


3223 North 45 Street 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Positions open in September, 1959 


Primary Supervisor with M.A., $5628 to $7680 


Primary and Advanced Teachers with B.A., 
$4056 to $6000 


Speech Teacher, $4140 to $6072 


Additional salary allowance for 16 hours and 
24 hours in special training from 
accredited training centers. 
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HE Language Outline prepared by the members 

of the faculty at Central Institute for the Deaf, 
St. Louis, Mo., has been reprinted for the fourth 
time since it was originally published in the AMERICAN 
ANNALS OF THE Dear in September, 1950. Copies 
may be obtained for fifty cents. Orders may be 
sent to the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear, Gal- 
laudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 
FOUNDED BY DR. MAX A. GOLDSTEIN 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children—-Day and Residential — Preschool to 
High School. 


7 CORRECTION—Classes for children with aphasia and other defects 
of speech. 

Modern dormitories and equipment 
INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for hearing assessment, deafness prevention, 
auditory training, lipreading, speech defects, including aphasia, cleft palate, 
laryngectomy, stuttering, articulatory defects, voice disorders—children and adults. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated with Washington University—leads to B.S. 


and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. research degree—outstanding opportunities for 
practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. RICHARD SILVERMAN, Ph.D., Director 
HELEN S. LANE, Ph.D., Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


: @ For students whose loss of 
hearing makes it difficult 
for them to attend a college 
for students who can hear 


@ Four year course leading to 
the B.A. and B.S. degrees 
@ Two year course leading to 
the degrees of Associate in 
Arts or Associate in Applied 
Science 

Preparatory Department 
Last year in senior high 
school 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


@ For graduate students with 
normal hearing who are pre- 
paring to teach the deaf or 
to serve in administrative 
positions-in schools for the 
deaf 

One year course or four 
summer sessions leading to 
‘the degree of Master of 
Science in Education 

One year course leading to 
the Professional Diploma in 
Administration and Super- 
vision in Schools for the 
Deaf 


For counselors who wish a 
deeper understanding of the 
deaf and their problems 
Four-week orientation 
course 


THE KENDALL SCHOOL 
@ Preschool @ Elementary and Secondary 


Accreditation 
Gallaudet College is accredited by the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


For further information, write to The President, 
Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 
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BETTER HHARING... 


NOT “BETTER HIDING” 
1S what’s important 
in Hearing Aids! 


In Zenith’s opinion, all too much em- 
phasis is being placed today on the size 
and concealing qualities of hearing 
aids. Not enough is said about the ad- 
vantages the hard-of-hearing should 
really look for when they buy a hear- 
ing aid.., 

One would almost believe that a 
hearing aid only needs to be smaller 
and less conspicuous to be a better 
hearing aid. That the best possible of 


all conceivable hearing aids is an invis-" 


ible one. 

Of course, there is no such thing as 
an invisible hearing aid at this time. If 
it were possible to make one, Zenith, 
with its vast resources and 40-year ex- 
perience in the field of sound reproduc- 
tion, would have developed it. 

What is possible (and Zenith has 
proved it) is to develop remarkable pre- 
cision instruments that reproduce 
sound with such amazing clarity that, 


“LIVING SOUND" 
HEARING AIDS 


Please mail me free : 
mounted full-color 
ear chart, and list ! 
of local deaiers. | 
Also literature and 
information on 30- | 
Day Free Trial Of- = ; 
fer for Physicians. j 
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to users, hearing is a pleasure again. 
Zenith dealers offer a hearing aid 
model for every electronically correct- 
able hearing loss. 

True— Zenith has achieved great 
progress in making hearing aids 
smaller and less conspicuous, but we 
have never sacrificed hearing aid qual- 
ity and performance for size. Zenith 
and Zenith dealers will always place 
cosmetic advantages second to hearing 
aid performance. 

We recommend that anyone with a 
hearing loss see a doctor first... then, 
if the loss is correctable, to select the 
hearing aid that offers greatest hearing 
help. 

A modern, precision hearing aid can 
bring a wonderful new life to the hard- 
of-hearing. Helping them to enjoy its 
full benefits is a privilege—and a chal- 
lenge—to us. It’s part of the Zenith 
Crusade. 


Zenith Radio Corp., Hearing Aid Div. 
5801 Dickens Avenue, Dept. 54Y 
Chicago 39, Illinois 


NAME 
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Diamond Head School 
in exotic Hawaii needs 


a primary teacher for 
Deaf 


January 1, 1959 


Wonderful climate. Swim the year around. The 
school is located 300 yards from Waikiki Beach. 


Salary Schedule: 


Class Il—Bachelor's degree, training included. 
Minimum $3120.00. Maximura $5100.00 after 12 
years of experience. 


Class III—Bachelor's degree plus one year of training. 
Minimum $3420.00. Maximum $5400.00 after 12 
years of experience. 


Applicants must have received their training to teach 
the deaf in a training school certified by the Con- 
ference of Executives of the American Schools for 
the Deaf. 


Write to: 
MR. CHETWYND H. MCALISTER, Principal 
Diamond Head School 
3440 Leahi Avenue 
Honolulu 15, Hawaii 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN 
FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY 
THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FE 


FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL HOME- 
LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of 
Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 

Playground Facilities. 

SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS 

MODERN METHODS, CLASSROOMS and 
APPLIANCES. Individual and Group 

Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and Television. 


HORSEBACK-RIDING, SWIMMING, TOBAGGAN- 
ING, COMPETITIVE SPORTS WITH 
HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, 


and other recreational features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U.S. and 
Canada. — NOT RESTRICTED TO LUTHERANS. 
— All parents desiring for their children a 
thorough elementary education together with 
- Christian guidance in a home-like environment 
should write the Director for further information. 


John A, Klein, Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., 
Detroit 34, Michigan 
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gtason-stadler company 


The Model 280-A 


A new instrument incorporating traditional Grason-Stadler quality 
construction and featuring compression amplification. It is de- 
signed to offer the utmost in simplicity of operation, portability 
and low cost. In addition to a monitor loudspeaker six outlets can 
be connected simultaneously, each with its own volume control. 


grason-stadler company e@ 15 winthrop street © west concord 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


announces the opening of its Summer Residence School for 1959. 


THE SCHOOL IS FOR 


hard of hearing and deaf children. They are provided with a rehabili- 
tation program including auditory training, lipreading, speech and language 
activities, and, where desirable, the selection and evaluation of hearing aids. 


children with articulatory difficulties. These children are given training 
to correct distorted, substituted and omitted sounds. 


children who stutter. Their training helps them speak with less effort 
and strain, and aids them in making the necessary emotional adjustments 
toward speech experiences. 


children with cleft-palate speech. Instruction is given to improve their 
voice quality, and to make their pronunciation more distinct and intelligible. 


COST OF THE SCHOOL 


for the full term is $375.00 per child. This amount includes instruction. 
testing and continuous diagnosis, health services, recreation, supervision. 
and board and room. Bed linen and blankets are furnished by the School. 
Towels, clothing and personal laundry are provided by the child. Spending | 
money should be limited to $10.0C for the entire period. It should cover 
all incidental expenses and is supervised by the Staff in the interest of 
health and general morale. 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE TO 


DR. LOUIS M. DiCARLO, Executive Director 
Syracuse University 

Gordon D. Hoople Hearing and Speech Center 
805 South Crouse Avenue 
Syracuse 10, New York 
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Newly Improved ... 


AND INCREASING IN POPULARITY 


the ambco TTB 
TRANSISTOR TRUE BINAURAL AUDITORY TRAINER 


MODEL 900-C (illustrated), 129 db., 100-8500 eps. 


2 MICROPHONES 2 EARPHONES (choice of types) 
2 AMPLIFIERS 1 LIGHT PORTABLE (1 [b., 12 oz.) 
2 VOLUME CONTROLS CASE WITH 9 VOLT BATTERY 


Auditory Training in School or Home 


Auditory and Speech Training Equipment Customized to Fit 
Your Needs — Outline Your Problem to 


AMBCO, INC. 


Formerly A. M. Brooks Co. 
1222 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., LOS ANGELES 7, CALIF. 


Manufacturers of 


True Binaural Auditory Trainer ambco Diagnostic Audiometer 
Junior Auditory Trainer Otomet screening audiometer 
Portable Hearing Amplifier Oto-Chek—2 frequency screening 
Listening Post Group Otometer 
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CAMP LAUGHTON 


Grahamsville, New York 
Summer Camping for the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing Child 


Boating on our private lake 


Camp Laughton is dedicated to the physical development and person- 
ality growth of each camper. Emphasis is placed on training to work 
and play successfully with others. Small groups directed by trained 
personnel provide each child with the opportunity to acquire unique 
experiences as a basis for language and speech growth. 


Offering: 


Speech, Lipreading and Auricular training 
All athletic activities 

Private lake and swimming pool 
Individual swimming instruction 

Cultural and social program 

Dancing, Dramatics 

Campcraft, Hiking, Cookouts 


* 


For information please write: 


CAMP LAUGHTON 


2264 CRESTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 53, N. Y. 
588 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


All metal case and complete 
elimination of vacuum 
tubes provides a sturdy, 
rugged unit. Three-stage, 
resistance-coupled, transis- 
tor-amplifier with tempera- 
ture stablization. Internal 
microphone for non-direc- 
tional pickup, plus jack for 
external micrpohone, TV 
sound, radio or phonograph. 


Available with single or 
double headset. Is 714” x 
314” x 414” in size. Easily 
carried in attractive shoul- 
der strap leather case. 
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model 
PORTABLE 


DESK TYPE 


Hearing Aid 


for Home 
or Classroom Use 


Weighs Only Four Pounds 


The Maico Model MT-2 is a battery operated 
hearing aid designed for use by the hard of hearing 
child. Excellent for home auditory training or 
school use. The instrument is extremely simple to 
operate, having only a single control. The ‘‘on- 
off’? switch and volume control are combined in a 
knob on the side of the case for adjustment to 
desired loudness level. 


New MAICO Group Hearing Aid 


Ideal for classes with 


Up to 20 Students 


Allows up to 20 students selective levels of ampli- 
fication in either ear. No feedback at maximum 
amplification. Exclusive ‘‘Hush”’ circuit elimi- 
nates background noises. C»mplete with headsets, 
microphone, 3-speed phonograph and inputs for 
radio, television and movies. Write for full de- 
tails and specifications. 


Room 104J - 21 North Third Street - Mi polis, Mi t 
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WANTED 


HOUSEMOTHER—For August, 1959, or earlier to 
take charge of girls' dormitory. 75 girls age 4-20. 
Staff of 6 counsellors. 


* 


Live in dormitory—private room and bath, and meals 
$35.00 per month. Salary open (not less than $4,800 
per year) eleven weeks off in summer. Sick leave. 
Retirement plan. Social Security. Excellent facilities. 
Very best climate. 


* 


Qualifications—Not less than 5 years working with 
deaf children. Age 30-45. High school graduation. 


Use sign language and finger spelling. Normal hear- 
ing. Good health. 


For additional information write to: 


Superintendent 

New Mexico School for the Deaf 
1060 Cerrillos Road 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 
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OTO-, RHINO., 
LARYNGOLOGY 


A comprehensive monthly abstracting publication of Excerpta 
Medica covering the world’s medical literature in the widest sense. 
The material relating to the ear is classified under: Ear (external, 
middle ear, labyrinth capsule, internal ear); neurology in relation 
to oto-rhino-laryngology; hearing; hearing tests; hearing aids; 
audiometry; electro-acoustics; deafness; education of the deaf: 
social aspects; intracranial complications; endoscopy; allergy. 


430 pages, containing approximately 2300 abstracts a year 


PRICE: $15.00 a year 


EXCERPTA MEDICA FOUNDATION 


NEW YORK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE 
BUILDING, 
2 East 103rd Street, New York 29, N. Y. 


BETTER SCHOOLS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
are completely equipped 
with WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION* 
AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNITS 
Seech correctionists agree that WARREN GATED 


(COMPRESSION is changing the entire concept of 
wal training. Unlike standard amplifiers which 


WARREN MODEL D-1 
Custom Built Desk Model 


produce raspy, nerve irritating sounds when over- 
baded, these units can cause NO DISTORTION. 
learning proceeds at an accelerated rate when the 
tudent is freed of painful ‘blasting’. The smooth, 
wen flow of sound from a GATED COMPRESSION 
TION the student works under the most favorable 
MMPLIFIER invites s student conditions because all elements of sound remain in 
Totgue. their proper relationship. Interest, understanding 
Trctent No. 2-659-777 and interpretation become keener. The entire teach- 
; ing process becomes easier. 
WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY TRAIN- 
ING UNITS are made in three models with a range 
of capacities of one to twenty students. 


GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY 
Medical Electronics Designed for Better Hearing EQUIPMENT SORIES. 


114-49 W. BELMONT AVE. +» CHICAGO 13. ILL. 
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THE 39th REGULAR MEETING 
of the 
CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 
OF THE DEAF 
will be held at the 


COLORADO SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND BLIND 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


JUNE 28-JULY 3, 1959 


PLAN TO SPEND YOUR VACATION 
IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


Requests for reservations should be made to 


ROY M. STELLE, SUPT. 
Colorado School for the Deaf and the Blind 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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Membership 


THE CONVENTION OF 
AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 
OF THE DEAF 


Information concerning membership in the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
may be obtained from the Treasurer of the Con- 
vention, Thomas Dillon, New Mexico School for 
the Deaf, Santa Fe, New Mexico. Annual mem- 
bership dues are $2.00. All teachers of the deaf 
in the United States and Canada are eligible for 
membership.. Members of the Convention re- 
ceive a copy of the printed Proceedings of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 
Those desiring subscriptions to the American 
Annals of the Deaf should write to the Editor, 
Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. The 
yearly subscription rate is $4.00. 
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numbers. 


Back Issues of 


the Annals Wanted 


or any back issues. 


October, 1847 


All copies for 1848, 


1849, 1850, 1851, 
1853, 1854, 1855, 
1857, 1858, 1859, 


1861, 1868, 1869 
October, 1870 
April, 1892 
January, 1895 
April, 1895 
January, 1906 
September, 1906 
September, 1907 
January, 1908 
May, 1909 


1852, 
1856, 
1860, 


We have several orders for back issues of the Amer- 
ican Annals of the Deaf which we are unable to fill 
because the supply of some numbers has been ex- 
hausted. We need copies of the following back 
The Annals will pay the express charges 


to anyone sending in the following back issues, 


September, 1909 
November, 1909 
May, 1910 
May, 1912 
September, 1915 
January, 1953 
September, 1953 
September, 1954 
September, 1955 
March, 1956 
January, 1957 
September, 1957 
November, 1957 
January, 1958 
March, 1958 
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School for Deaf, Wes est He ri 
Maryland School for the Desf, Frederick, Ma 


AMERICAN ANNALS oF THE DEAF 


Mésico Schoo! for the Deal, N. Mex. 
- 2. Sehdol for the Deaf, 


Western ia Schoo! for the Bit Pa. 


School for the Deaf, In. Tad. 

West Virgitia School for the Deaf, 
«Nort Carolina School for (he Deaf, Morgan: 


MA., 


9949-1956 
AS$6-1987 
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The Caataiiies of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 


FounpDED 1868 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


TS 
William J. McClure, Chairman... Indiana School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Leonard M. Eistad....,. laudet College, Washington, m, C. 
B. Craigs: Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

‘ LEGISLATION 


. .Iowa School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, a 
.. Mississippi Schcol for the Deaf, Jackson, M 
Maryland School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 


sss Florida State School, St. Augustine, Fila, 
PROGRAM 
Ben E. Hoffmeyer, Chairman.......... North Carolina School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
Edward Reay. Idaho School for the Deaf, Gooding, Idaho 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
‘Edmund B, Boatner, Chairman.......... American School for the Deaf, West Hartford, Conn. 
Roy Moore Stelle... ............205-. Colorado School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Dakota School for the Deaf, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
Elwood A. Stevenson...... Wikis California School for the Deaf, Calif. 
John G. Nace.) ....:... en Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Pa. 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
Thomas K. Kline, Choirman Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, 
John Yale Crouter, ............ ieseess Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I. 
Edward R. Abernathy.............. Ohio School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio 
Lloyd Graunke,. ‘Tennessee School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Marvin Clatterbuck Oregon School for the Deaf, Salem, Ore 
STATISTICS 
W. Chairman. .+.... Arizona State School for the Deaf, Tucson, Ariz. 
Fred Central New York School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 
etnies Junior High Public School 47, New York, N.Y. 
.. South Dakota School for the Deaf, Sioux Falls, S: D. 
Wisconsin School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis.’ 
Virgil Epperson. Washington School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash, 
RESOLUTION 
Daniel T. Cloud, Chairman........ Nee Yok School tor the Dest, White Plains, N. Y. 
E. A. McBride... Alabama School for the Deaf, Tallade , Ala, 
Mrs. Serena Foley Davis. .. Willis & Elizabeth Martin Public School, Philadelphi ia, Pa, 


TEACHER TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION 

Howard M. Quigley, Chairman......... : Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn, 
George T. Pratt........ hesciseetcresessssClarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 
Roy G. Parks. ees Atkansas School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Ark. 
Richard G. Brill... California School for the Deaf, Riverside, ‘Calif. 
ohn F, Grace. ...... Texas School for the Deaf, Austin, Tex 

‘ugo F. Schunhoff............... ...s+e.West Virginia School for the Deaf, Romney, W. Va. 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 

Founnep 1850 
SECTION COMMITTEE LEADERS, 1957-1959 
i Aeitiaey Training—Thomas H. Poulos............ Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint, Mich 
Curriculum Content—Harland North Dakota School for the Deaf, Devils Lake, N. D. 
Day Schools—Genevieve J. Drennen....:........:. State Dept. of Education, Springfield, I1l. 
Deaf ‘Teachers—-Mervin D. Montana School for the Deaf, Great Falls, Mont. 
Health and Physical Education—Lioyd R. Parks....Kansas School for the Deaf, a Kars. 
Language—Albert Douglas. ............+2+eeesesss Texas School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas 
Multiple Handicaps—Margaret S. Kent........ gt fea: School for the Date Frederick, Md. 
Preschool and Kindergarten—Elizabeth Titsw 
Principals and Supervising Teachers—J New Jersey School for the 

oe paugh, Jr. 

American School for the Deaf, West Hartford, ed 


Publications——-Powrie V. Gallaudet College, Washington, D 
eading—Frances I. Bruce Street Day School, Newark, N. J. 

Secondary Lillian R, Jones. , Louisiana School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge, La| 

Social Studies—Robert Kentucky School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 


Visual ual educa une Millers. Kansas Medical -Center, Kansas City, Kans. 
innesota School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 
California School for the Deaf, Riverside, Calif ' 


\ 

Robert S. Brown........,.. 

: 
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